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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the program components of a 
restructured teacher education program and the process of designing, 
approving, and implementing the Cincinnati initiative for Teacher 
Education. The mode;, lor the restructured elementary and secondary 
teacher education and certification programs at the University of 
Cincinnati requires 5 years of study and reflects the following 
features: (1) joint enrollment in the College of Education and the 
College of Arts anJ Sciences; (2) general eilucation and a 
disciplinary major leading to a bachelor's degree in Arts and 
Sciences; (3) educational studies and professional studies leading to 
a bachelor's degree in educatio.i, teacher certification, and 
approximately 15 hours of graduate credit; and (4) integr^^ted 
clinical and field experience culminating in fifth-year teaching 
internships in a professional development school. The program design 
process included proposing, discussing, and writing a set of patterns 
for teacher education that framed and operationalized the planning 
efforts. The current version of the pattern language contains 89 
patterns. The paper includes an illustration of the organization and 
specific pattern names of the "Pattern Language for Teaching." 
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INTRODUCTION 



r^^JsT^^u^^^^^^"^ proposals are the result of three years of discussion and planning as a 
member of the HdmM Group, a consortiuni of over 100 colleges of education in comerehensive research 
universities committed to studying and changing the way school teachers 4 . educated. 

The interests and primary efforts of the College of Education in teacher education reform is embodied in 
the reform initiatives proposed by the Holmes Group and reported in Tomorrow's Teachers: a R pnnrt of 
the Holmes Group (1 986) : ~ ^ ' - 



To make the education of teachers intellectually sound. 

To recognize the differences in teachers' knowledge, skill, and commitment in their 
education, certification, and work. 

• To create standards of entjy to the profession that are professionally relevant and 
intellectually defensible. 

• To connect teacher education institutions to school systems. 

• To make schools a better place for teachers to work and learn. 

J^^u£.Z^fr^r! teacher education and certification programs in the College of Education at 
the University of Cincinnati will require five years of study. This model reflects the following features: joint 
To. f ^? °' ^""^ °^ Education; general education and a 

Si?^, .^S' ^° ^ bachelor's degree in Arts and Sciences; educational studies and 

professional studies leading to a bachelor's degre-j in education, teacher certification, and approximately 

inLrnc^f^o .?'! o ? integrated clinical and field experience culminating in fifth year teaching 

internships in a Professional Development School. 

Program Components 

General Education : Each student will complete a comprehensive course of general studes in Enqlish 
Foreign Language. Natural Science. Mathematics. History. Literature. Behavioral and Social Science and 
Humanlies as part of ♦he general education distribution requirements in the College of Arts and Sciences 
This will be approximately 90 quarter hours. « 

Dlsciplinafv Major : Each student will complete a major in a concentration area in Arts and Sciences The 

Kwf It H,' ^° ^y^^^ ^'^^^^ °^ 3 s'"9"e discipline or of several disciplines linked 

by interdisciplinary study. Under existing guidelines, this will be approximately 60 hours for the B A and 
76 hours for the B.S. degree. 

Educational Studle?^ : Educational studies in the areas of learning, development, history and politics of 
education, curtural and individual diversity, language and communication, and measurement and 
evaluation wi I be integrated with professional studies in the third, fourth, and fifth years of study These 
more theoretical studies are designed to be closely coordinated or integrated into course clinical and 
field activities directed toward the acquisition of practical professional knowledge and skill! 

r;°^^?J°"^' ^^"y • Professional studies will commence toward the end of the third year and conclude 
Pnn^^^ l^^'u K^"^®."* °^ ^^""^'^^ °" developing the skills of design, performance, reflection 

inquliy, and collaboration as well as professional values, ethics, and personal characteristics. Student 
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cohorts, multidlsciplinary teaching teams, and professional seminars will be used to tester a learning 
community among students and faculty. Professional studies will be connected by an emphasis on the 
learner, mutticuitural focus, and an inquiry orientatiorv Professional study in the fifth year will be field- 
based and combintt with graduate level study and inquiry. 

Clinical and Field Experience : Clinical and field experience will be conducted in selected Professional 
Oevelopment Schools beginning in the junior year. Third and fourth year students will sen/e as obsen/ers 
and Teaching Associates in selected classrooms and schools. Professional studies wtii be integrated with 
clinical experiences at this time. During the fifth year, students will serve as part-time Toaching interns 
in Professional Oevelopment Schools. Interns will be supervised by Master Teacners and work in 
Professional Teams with full-time teachers. School-based Faculty, and Teaching Associates. 

i^rcQram Goals: 

The education of teachers is a complex and long term process. Professional education at the university 
level does not complete the job of professional preparation but rather prepares novice teachers as 
learners oriented to the goals and demands of effective instruction and armed with the knowledge and 
skill needed to continually learn an i develop as a result of experience. In the same way. these proposals 
for the education of teachers are unfinished and will necessarily need to respond to the results of 
implementation, experimentation, and evaluation in the years to come. 

Our plans are ambitious, yet realistic. They will require signi icant developmental effort to realize the 
innovative designs for integration and collaboration tha: are proposed. The following program proposals 
are the product of extensive faculty effort in the past three years, more effort than any previous curriculum 
change in the history of the College. Faculty are committed to continuing this effort for the next five years 
to bring new teacher education programs into existence. A commitment has been made and the effort 
will be sustained because faculty believe that these programs will produce significant gains for the 
preparation of teachers. The expected benefits will include: 

For Students: 

1. Giving those going into teaching the opportunity for a more solid general and liberal 
education. 

2. Ensuring that each student will have studied an area in-depth. 

3. Offering career flexibility by requiring two degrees from The College of Education and 
the College of Arts & Sciences. 

4. Integrating professional studies and practical experiences through extensive 
field and clinical omponents. 

For tha College of E^'ucation: 

1. Broadening the general and liberal education of our students. 

2. Deepening the students' subject matter knowledge in the disciplines. Provides a more 
solid foundation for subject matter specific pedagogical knowledge. 

3. Encouraging College faculty to interact with students throughout their undergraduate 
experience. 

4. Providing for a reanalysis and restructuring of professional education course work and 
experiences. 

5. Suggesting means by which to strengtfien clinical and field experiences. 

o 6. Providing more rigorous and higher quality teacher education programs. 
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For Arts and Sciencos: 

1 . Strengthening and enhancing the current collaborative relationship for the preparation 
of teachers. 

2. Providing an increased official function for the preparation of teachers. 

3. increasing enroilmefit for general and major area courses. 
For Collaborating School Districts: 

1. Providing opportunities to Increase the number of qualified adults In classrooms for little 
or no increased cost. 



2. 

3. 



Focusing efforts to meet a variety of professional development and training needs 
through Professional Development Schools. 

Providing a means for addressing career ladder and other job differentiation proposals 
through Master teacher and School-based faculty roles. 



4. Allowing a bener Integration of pre-servlce Instruction with the demands of practice. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 

The proposed Cincinnati I nitiative Five Year Elementary Teacher Education Program (CITE) differs 
notably from the current program in the following ways: 



Time to Complete 
Degrees Earned 

Graduate Credit Earned 

Extensive Field Component 

General Education 

Major Field in A & S 

Professional Education 
and Educational Studies 

Methods Course Worl< 



Current Program 
4 years 
B.S. in Ed 

0 

3 quarters 
63 credits 
30 credits 
97 credits 



Undergraduate 
course(s) in 
each subject 



Proposed Program 

5 years 

B.S. In Ed and 
B.A. o; B.S. 
in A&S 

15-18 credits 

5 quarters 

91 credits 

60 credits 

93 (10 additional credits 
in General Education) 

Undergraduate graduate 
follow-up course in each subject 



The new program requires students to complete more hours In general education consistent with the 
iniliative sponsored by the faculty at the University of Cincinnati. General education Is important because 
it provides students with a broad perspective over a range of academic disciplines. The additional hours 
in general education are primarily in foreign language and natural sciences. We believe the perspectives 
provided by this ao'dltional course work will give future teachers a more global perspective and needed 
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knowledge background in the important areas of the curriculum. Approximately ten hours of the general 
education work will be classified as professional education in the current proposal. 

An in depth study in a single field requires our students to move beyond recalling and comprehending 
Information to applying, analyzing, evaluating, and symnesizing principles and generalizations within that 
field. The addltkjnal work in a major field which leads to an Arts and Science degree will provide future 
teachers with valuable insight to how knowledge is developed within a specific discipline. Such insight 
enables students to use higher level reasoning skills. We believe this perspective will enable our 
graduates to offer a more challenging and effective elementary education program. 

Professional education is a valuable component of an elementary education program. Future teachers 
need to understand the growth and development of children, individual and cultural diversity, learning 
theories as they relate to teaching elementary students, instructional methods that are appropriate for 
teaching the subjects in the elementary school curriculum, the demands of the teaching profession, and 
the role that schools play in our society. In addition, future teachers must have opportunities to apply 
these ideas in a variety of school :»ettings and to practice specific instructional skills under the guidance 
and supervision of master teachers. 

The proposed program attends to all these needs. We believe the proposed program will be more 
effective because of the better integration of course work and field/clinicai experiences in the fourth and 
fifth yei».'3. As with the current program, students complete a block of professional education courses and 
field experiences in the fourth year. During this time attention will be focussed on the knowledge base 
related to individual diversity, cultural diversity, and communication. Those themes will be integrated into 
methods courses and field experiences. The internships, professional seminars, and other experiences 
included in the fifth year provide opportunities to apply previously learned ideas in school settings under 
the guidance of faculty who devote full time to directing these experiences. 

A notable feature of the proposed program is the use of professional development schools which work 
closely with the university to prepare future teachers. The staff at the professional development schools 
will include university and public school personnel who work together to assure that field experiences 
provide opportunities for our students to put into practice previously developed knowledge and skills. 
Throughout the Fifth year, students will work within one school setting where their performance will be 
carefully monitored by the professiv \l development staff. The course work and field experiences during 
the fifth year will be fully integrated to assure that graduates are able to function effectively within school 
settings. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM GOALS AND COMPONENTS 
Program Goale 

The CITE Elementary Program strives to prepare elementary teachers who are well-educated, 
knowledgeable in the specific areas that undergird instruction in the elementary grades, and experienced 
in working with children in school settings. 

Within the five-year curriculum, students will complete the requirements for a dual degree. They will 
combine a major in Arts and Sciences for a Bachelor of Arts Degree with a major in Elementary Education 
for a Bachelor of Science Degree. Their I- nowtedge of pedagogy will be gained through extended field 
experience in Professional Development Schools. During the last two years of their program, students 
will work with clinical faculty, observe and participate in various teaching/learning experiences with 
children, and complete initial and advanced pedagogical courses in elementary school subjects. In 
addition, students will serve as Teaching Interns during the 5th year and will assume major responsibilities 



for classroom instruction in a Professional Developineni School with the possibility of being comoensatQd 
as teaching Interns during two-thirds of the year. 

Given these general purposes, the following programmatic goals are established: 

• Students will gain content knowledge in an Arts & Science major area of interest thereby 
working with concepts at an advanced level as they complete their major. 

• Students will acquire practical information about teaching and learning through extended field 
experiences In Professional Development Schools. 

• Students will acquire theoretical and pedagogical knowledge pertaining to education and will 
Integrate the Information in clinical settings. 

• Students will use their knowledge of social, developmental and cultural influences upon 
learning as they take responsibility for planning and implementing instruction within classrooms. 

• Students will learn critical evaluation techniques for teaching and learning. 

• Students will provide appropriate instruction for developmentally different learners in the 
classroom. 

• Students will understand the importance of continued professional development as teachers 
and thr necessity for reflection and inquiry. 

Proaran Components 

The program contains four components: General Studies. Major Studies. Educational Studies, and 
Professional Studies. 

General Studies. The General Studies component encompasses the General Education requirements 
which are part of each student's chosen major in Arts and Sciences. In addition, it includes three General 
Education courses required by the Elementary Education Program. These three courses will replace ten 
hours of the Behavioral and Social Science sixteen hour requirement in General Education. The General 
Education requirement will include approximately ninety-one hours of coursework. 

Major Studies. The Major Studies area includes an Arts and Sciences major of the student's choosing. 
The coursework for the academic major is expected to span a four year period and bo completed before 
the year of graduate study begins. A typical major will include a minimum of fifty-four hours to a maximum 
of seventy-two credit hours. 

EdMpational$^»^le8, The Educational Studies component which is distributed throughout the five year 
program Is an array of courses which address issues in schooling, human development, human diversity 
and cultural Influences on learning. These courses are taught by a faculty cohort representing the 
Educational Foundations, Special Education and Curriculum & Instruction Departments. The Educational 
Studies will Impact approximately twenty-four credit hours. 

Professional Studies. The Professional Studies component is designed to provide a variety of 
experiences which connect field experiences and pedagogical studies. Field placements will provide 
regular contexts for obsen/ing learners, practicing various teaching strategies, organizing Instructional 
units, and analyzing teaching/learning experiences. In order to balance course work acoss subject areas 
and provide extended exposure for each area over a period of time, sequences of undetgraduate and 



graduate courseworK will be required in Literacy, Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies. In addition, 
students will hava courses In Health, Motor Development, Music, and Art. They will participate in Linking 
Seminars which engage students in examining and integrating their teaching experiences. A student 
internship, formerty student teaching, will take place in Autumn of the 5th year and will be followed by half- 
day work as a Teaching Intern during the remainder of the public school year. During the Sth year 
students will take a program of graduate courses each quarter concurrently with their teaching 
responsibilities. Ail students will receive a minimum of 1 5 hours of graduate credit but may take as many 
as 24 hours fA graduate credit if they choose additional elective courses. These hours will apply towards 
a master's degree. 

Figure 1 (attached) represents a graphic presentation of a program, including the four major components, 
for a student who has selected a major field in English. Figure 2 (attached) identifies a similar plan for 
a student who has selected a major field in Biology. The two figures represent examples of programs that 
are on opposite ends of a continuum, with a Bachelor of Arts in English requiring 230 credits to complete, 
while a Bachelor of Science in Biology requires 254 hours to complete. 

CONCEPTUAL FOCUS 

The central focus for the Elementary Education Program is LEARNING, THE LEARNER, AND LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS. As a program preparing elementary teachers, we are interested in how individuals 
learn, what the various environments are that foster learning, and what roles teachers play in 
teaching/learning events. 

Our program takes a constructivist position. We view learning as a construction by tho learner in which 
the learner using existing knowledge structures explores, generates hypotheses, tests these h-'«^otheses, 
and accommodates his nheory of the world' as a result. Real learning, thus, is initiated by the learner and 
involves direct experiences and change. We recognize the importance of informal learning which includes 
the integration of in-school and out-of-schod experiences and places importance upon vicarious 
experiences. We also recognize that learning takes place and is interpreted within a cultural context. 

Learning environments are seen as places where learners can have direct experiences and explore the 
functional uses of the concepts being learned. These environments need to be risk-free, stimulating, 
facilitating, and literate. We note that learning involves exchanging ideas and that it has a reflexive 
element of involving the learner in self-evaluation and in the examination of liis or her own learning 
processes. 

The role of the teacher is seen as facilitator, instructor, and fellow inquirer or role model. The teacher is 
responsive to learners, is challenging through questioning rather than telling, and is knowledgeable so 
that the information and experiences available ara as valuable as possible. The elementary program 
asserts that teachers need to know about actual learning and need to understand unique learning styles 
and differences in (earners. 

Given this position, the central purpose of this five year program is to prepare elementary teachers to 
facilitate learning in elementary-aged children. We see the program as preparing skilled professionals 
who know how to work with children rather than professionals who are primarily subject matter specialists. 

CURRICULUM DESCRIPTION 

A. General Studies 

During the first two years, students will complete the General Education requirements which are 




appropriate tor their Arts and Sciences majors, included in this array of courses are three which are 
required by the Glemontaiy Education program. These are Introductory Psychology, Human Development, 
and Schoolir^g and Teaching. The remaining array of General Education courses, with proorammatic 
variations will include the following: 

• 9 credits Freshman English 

• 15 credits Foreign Language (One 15 credit sequence or two 9 credit sequences) 

• 18 credits Natural Science (One 15 credit sequence in Science or two 9 credit sequences) 

• 9 credits Mathematics/Computer Science 

• 9 credits History 

• 6 credits Literature 

• 16 credits Behavioral and Social Sciences 

• 9 credits Humanities 

• 91 Total (minimum) 

The Elementary Education program will rely on the General Education distribution to provide exposure 
to the range of subjects addressed in the elementary school. 

B. Major Studies 

Major Studies for the Elementary Education program will consist of an Arts and Sciences major of the 
student's choice. As a program we are taking the stance that an Arts & Sciences major will provide 
opportunities for students both to experience advanced level courses and to manipulate concepts within 
a given discipline. These experiences accomplish two goals which are fundamental to the Elementary 
Education program: (a) they help students know about themselves as learners, and (b) they move 
students toward the goal of becoming well educated. 

All Arts & Sciences majors will be accepted. The arrangement of courses in the Elementary Education 
Program has been stnjctured to accommodate the demands of these majors, integrated during the third 
and fourth years of study in the disciplinary major is coursework in Educational Studies and Professional 
Education. It is expected that student coursework within their Arts & Sciences major will span the first 
four years of this program and will be completed before each student embarks upon the fifth year. 

C. Educational Studies 



Educational Studies in the Elementary Education program contains coursewwS' &i , ' .iiuming experiances 
formally included in the Educational Foundations Core, Special Education ofVerinc^ ior tt^ainstreaming and 
exceptionalities, and additional offerings from graduate departments like Ecr^'iiicnal Administration. 

The goal of the Educational Studies component is to integrate foundst;'.»r.A« and general study of 
educational processes and issues across the 5 year curriculum. This is especially crucial during 
professional study in the third, fourth, and fifth years. 

0. Professional Studies 

Spanning the 3rd, 4th, and 5th years the Professional Studies component integrates pedagogy and 
practice in the student's presen/ice program. Four kinds of experiences are provided: (a) foundation 
courses which address generic teaching and planning issues, (b) pedagogy courses which provide 
methods of teaching for each subject area in the elementary curriculum, (c) professlonai seminars which 
explore educational and professional issues, and (d) clinlcai practice experiences which provide extended 
practice in schooi contexts. 
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FOUNDATION CaURSES 



Two courses are offered which address concerns common to all subject areas. In the third year, Learning 
and Instruction and Instmctional Technology I are studied to provide information about ways of organizing 
instruction, integrating various media, and constructing effective learning environments. Courses in Art, 
Music, Health, and Motor Development are also offered in the third year and focus on content relevant 
to the elementary school curriculum. 

PEDAGOGY COURSES 

Courses In pedagogy for each subject area in the elementary school are taught during the 4th and sth 
years. Mathematics, Literacy. Literature, Science, and Social Studies are presented in the 4th year. 
Graduate pedagogy courses are offered in the fifth year and include required courses In Mathematics, 
Science, and Social Studies as well as a choice of advanced courses in Literacy. Each course will 
address strategies for instruction, ways of organizing classrooms for subject area experiences, and 
evaluation strategies. Each will include specific teaching techniques which will be obsen/ed, practiced, 
and analyzed in the Professional Development Sciiool practicum concurrent with the 4th and Sth year 
courses. Each course in pedagogy will address the learning needs of developmentally different learners. 

PROFESSIONAL SEMINARS 

During the Autumn, Winter and Spririg quaners of Year 5 and concurrent with fleid placements, students 
will enroll in Professional Seminars for 2 credits. Faculty from the Educational Foundations, Special 
Education, School Psychology, Educational Administration, Counseling, and Speech-Language Pathology 
programs will be involved in these seminars along with Elementary Education and Professional 
Development School faculty. These seminars would meet on a weekly basis and would nermit students 
to continue to meet as cohorts during their 5tn year and provide a means for discussion of professional 
issues throughout the first year of teaching responsibilities. 

Topics likely to be included In these seminars are: specific classroom techniques and issues, high risk 
students, legal issues and concerns, professional collaboration, and home/school relations. Two topics 
to be specifically Integrated into these seminars are developmental issues related to working with the 
elementary school age child and measurement and evaluation issues. 

CLINICAL PRACTICE 

Two full years of clinical practice are required in order to provide opportunities to gain facility with teaching 
and experience in working with children in school settings. Participation in Professional Development 
Schools wilt be in a variety of levels that include both primary and intermediate grades and a variety of 
school settings that Include urban and suburban placements. Information about specific kinds of learners, 
about sociological and cultural influences on learning, and about learning theory will be dealt with in 
Linking Seminars which span Year 1 and Year 2 and provide activities and experiences that integrate 
pedagogy and clinical practice. 

Major beliefs and faculty goals that undergird this program area include: 

• Effective teaching is built upon knowledge of theory and practice. 

• The importance oi liberal education and life-long learning should t>e modeled by University 
faculty as well as all members of the Professional Development School. 

• The College of Education is committed lO the study of and sen/ice to the urban community. 
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Students will have experiences in :;ross-cultural and multicultural settings. 

• Students will have a variety of field experiences in both primary and intermediate classrooms 
located In both urban and suburban/rural Professional Development School settings. 

• University students should be given opportunities to experience and act in as many aspects 
of professional life as possible, i.e. teaching, insen/ice, conferences. 

• Field experiences should provide opportunities for University students to exercise leadership 
in piofessional tasks and activities. 

• Inquiry In both academic and practice environments should be modeled by University students, 
faculty, and the Professional Development School faculty. 

• Professional learning and development should be nurtured as a central activity and should 
encourage anf* model reflection and collaboration. 

• Collaboration wMI be modeled as University and Professional Development School faculty use 
a variety of supervisory structures. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION: A MODEL OF TEACHING 

A general model of teaching influenced decisions about the components and the structure of the 
secondary program in the Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher Education. The model describes teaching as 
encompasses three activities; design, performance, and reflection. 

Design is the development r* frameworks to guide future action. This activity manifests itself in 
plans, routines, materials, scripts, etc. Performance is the most visible component and the activity most 
commonly associated with teaching-the face-to-face and interactive engagement with pupils and 
materials. It also includes Interactions with other adults like parent conferences, professional committees, 
and workshops or interactions with student products like reading papers or marking homework.' 
Perfomiance in teaching is usually thought of primarily as implementation of plans. The conception of 
performance used here also includes improvisation. Reflection is the considerative component of practice 
where past and future performance are contemplated, lessons are learned from practice, and new ideas, 
insights, and goals are hatched. These actions draw upon a teacher's practical and professional 
knowledge which are framed by values and ethics and by educational experience. 

Humans create and express knowledge by engaging in discourse, performance and production. 
Therefore, students in a teacher education program must engage, conversationally, collaboratively and 
repeatedly, in designing, performing and reflecting about the myriad of compi«^x activities that comprise 
professional teaching. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

The goal of CITE is to prepare well-educateo. itantively competent, beginning-level secondary 
teachers. The accomplishment of that goal will be ...» .<,,u9d by students* receipt of iwo bachelors 
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degrees, one frotn Aits aiid Sciences and one from education, a provisional certificate, and the awarding 
of fifteen hours of Master's level credit which can also be applied toward the professional and permanent 
teaching certificates. 

It is widely recocni;2ed that new teachers should not be expected to exhibit the level of expertise 
evident in the performance of ma ter teachers. New teachers are, however, expected to show more than 
potential; they are expected to demonstrate ability to help pupils to learn. The proposed secondary 
program develops a structure of ideas, skills and beliefs which, in the short run, insures that graduates 
are safe to enter the profession, in the long run the cognitive structure and ^he reflective skills the 
program seeks to impart will provide intellectual scaffolding, skills, and dispositions upon which graduates 
can build the additional knowledge and abilities needed to become a masterful teacher. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

As it is currently conceived, the Integrated Five Year progr&.n is depicted in Figure 3 • 
Cincinnati Initiative: Secondary Teacher Education Program. 

Years One and Two 

Students will enroll jointly in the College of Arts and Science and the College of Education as erg- 
education students. Assuming the eventual acceptance o; c nty a very limited set of exceptions conceived 
as equivalencies, secondary students will be expecte:: tc complete the same general education and 
disciplinary course work requirements as all other students enrolled in their major field of study and, 
thereby, earn a degree from A&S. During the first two years students v.ill study primarily, although not 
exclusively, within the areas of general education and a knowledge discipline. Those areas will fill the bulk 
of course work In year three, too. 

During the spring quarter of their first year secondary students will participate in a one credit-hour 
Linking Seminar whose purpose is to provide an overview of the professional preparption program 
(advance organizers) in relation to prospective professional role. A limited number of key concep:s will 
t>e approached through reading and close discussion. In addition to addressing those concepts a key 
purpose of the seminar is to communicate the overall design and rationale for the secondary teacher 
education program. 

During either the fall or the winter quarter students will be asked to undertake a one credit-hour 
tutoring obligatkjn with a coordinate seminar (the first task of which will be to provide a brief but intensive 
training experience In tutoring). The purpose of the practicum is to afford students a first glimpse at 
working with learners oneon-one, placed, through occasional seminar discussions, in the larger context 
of the program yet to unfold. 

During the second y^dar students will be expected to take a spocialiy-designed (A&S offered) 
Introduction to Psychology to be counted as part of the A&S general education requirement. 

Year Three 

During the third year students will take a four-hour course on human development to be counted 
as part of the A&S general education requirement but offered jointly by Educational Foundations and Arts 
and Sciences. 

At the end of the third year the theme of curriculum will be introduced. Understanding of 
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cumculum needs to be developed at two levels. At one Is knowledge of the K.l 2 curriculum as alternative 
ideas, with ditfefent values and arguments underlying them. atO'A what should be taught to students 
At the second level is knowledge of the curriculum designs, rationale, and arguments that exist within the 
professional culture of one's teaching field (e.g.. National Council of Teachers of English, of Social 



Year Four 



Utilizing approximately two-thirds of their instructional time, students are expected to complete 
course work for their general education and disciplinary studies during year four. In the remaining third 
of their time secondary students will be exposed to an integrated sei of studies addressing classroom 
learning, individual and cultural diversity, learning theory, human diversity, instructional planning, language 
development, adolescent psychology, special methods, reading, writing, and study skills, and instructional 
technology. Assumptions of careful curricular design will assure the distribution of faculty instructional 
obligations across the academic year so as not to bunch them up in any given quarter. This work will 
have carefully controlled practicum experiences equivalent in credit hour value to about one third of the 
total (six hours out of eighteen). 

Year Five 



Year five begins with a short opening-of-school internship coupled with a debriefing seminar 
^emship I. a 3 credit-hour experience registered for in the fall quarter, starts on the day that school 
begins in the fall at the professional development school site to which a student is assigned: it ends the 
day the fall quarter begins at U.C. The purposes of that internship are to study the creation of a 
classroom social system: to develop relationships with cooperating teacher ani pupils to be taught: and 
to study the school's organization, policies and procedures. Understanding of such 'local history is 
necessary to maximize the effectiveness of subsequent professional practice at that site. 

Concurrently with Internship I students will take a 'special methods seminar.' In addition to 
providing for reflection on the internship experience, the purposes of the seminar are to study the subject 
cumculum of the local site and to begin unit and lesson planning for 'Internship II.' 

Internship ills a 9 credit-hour full quarter experience, typically taken in the fall, in which students 
wjl teach two to three classes daily, during the mornings under close guidance of a cooperating teacher 
The emphasis will be on application of professional knowledge and skill. Concurrently with the internship 
students will participate in a six credit-hour 'cohort seminar.' It will provide for 'collaborative reflection' 
as students view examples of one another's instructional practice. The seminar wilt provide an opportunity 
to coach students about their instructional performance. Students who demonstrate satisfactory 
Instructional proficiency will be promoted to 'Internship HI;' those that do not instruct adequately will 
remain in Internship 11 for additional coaching, in the same Integrated fashion (that is. within and between 
educational studies and professional studies) as year four, the cohort seminar in fall and winter quarters 
will address special methods, instructional technology, instructional management, and school organization 
and professkanal collaboration matrixed with classroom learning, cultural and individual diversity 
adolescent development, and language and communication. 

Internship ill is a full quarter, 1 2 credit-hour professional practice experience typically taken in the 
win er quarter. During this experience, the student wilt assume full decision making responsibilities for 
assigned classes. At this stage interns will be supen/ised less closely than they were in previous clinical 
experier|ces. As noted above, a 6 credit-hour cohort seminar will be taken concurrently with the third 
internsnip. 

Year Five ends with an important cluster of advanced courses. As a consequence of their prior 
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experiences and learning in the program, students should be ready to benefit from rigorous, graduate 
level course work. The proposed offerings are seen as capstone experiences that integrals) and extend 
previously encountered ideas or experience. 'Hie Intont is to establish a solid knowledge base for future 
professional development. 

More specifically, with student teaching completed successfully at the end of winter quarter, the 
third quarter of the fifth year is designed to accomplish three purposes. The first is to complete one final 
spiraling back on four key themes of the professional preparation program-the social and political context 
for teaching, professional Issues, the lives of children, and instructional planning. The second purpose 
is to afford students who are about to launch their teaching careers an opportunity to enrich their 
curricuiar portfolios in anticipation of their first year of full-time teaching. The third is to begin post- 
baccalaureate level work that will count toward the earning of the permanent or professional certificate. 

First Purpose For many years students and faculty in the teacher education program have questioned 
the front-end placement of academic experiences addressing the historical and political foundations of 
teaching. Our proposal addresses this directly by placing a master's level course of the history and 
politics of teaching and schooling as a capstone academic experience in the secondary program. 
Having completed nearly the full range of the academic and clinical experience of the program students 
will have a sufficient grounding in the profession as it Is now to more fully appreciate a high-level, three- 
credit-hour masters level exposure to the political context of teaching and its historical development. 

Two other domains of professional concern in teaching where exposure to the greater part of the 
preparation program provides an essential foundation for higher order learning center on (1) value issues 
and the profession and (2) the lives of children. 

All professions, Including teaching, are about specialized knowledge. The bulk of the preparation 
program aims to transmit and provide opportunities for applying that specialized knowledge. But 
teaching, again iust like other professions, also involves commitment to and the recognition and resolution 
of a ceaseless set of value positions and issues. Resting on the foundation provided by the academic 
and clinical experiences of the preparation progr?.n to that point, in their last quarter secondary students 
will be required to take a three-credit-hour maste' s level course tentatively titled 'Discourse on Education' 
which will utilize a case-study approach to focus intensely on professional norms and value issues in 
teaching. 

The third course, possibly also employing a case study approach, will cap earlier academic and 
clinical experiences relating to human development and adolescent psychology by focussing on the lives 
of adoiescerrt children. The academic underpinnings to tne course will be drawn from sociology, 
demography, psychology, and anthropology and the professional fields of ir dividual and family counseling 
and, pertiaps, sorial work, if the first two courses address the social and institutional context of teachers 
as professionals, this course will afford a high-level exposure to the societal, family, and peer contexts of 
secondary school students. 

S econd Purpose Our own evaluation studies have reinforced the conclusions reported by numerous 
others: the first year of teaching especially is enormously demanding. Induction programs are one 
response to this reality. Another would be assuring that graduates of teacher preparation programs leave 
with a reasonable curricuiar portfolio in hand. 

Accordingly, our proposal calls for a six-credit-hour master's level instructional planning practicuin, 
that will, In effect, be the major inquiry project called for in the Holmes patterns (52). Following on the 
heels of successful clinical experiences in Internships I, II, and III, the purpose of the practicum wilt be to 
cycle back on earlier work in instructional planning. Working in cohort groups and with mentoring 
assistance of program faculty, students will undertalte to develop as rich and extensive a curriculum 
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portfolio as the six-credit-hour one-quarter learning experience permits. Students will be encouraged to 
bui^d plans and materials that are likely to be employed independent of particular district requirements 
and to develop a portfolio that spans the work of a full teaching year. In that way, the relief ihat will be 
provided by this particular practicum's work is spread out over the year, not ju?t bunched at the 
beginning. This practlcum, too. will be a capstone experience as well, so It sen/es the second purpose 
as described above, but Its primary benefit will be capitalizing, unde • peer and professor eyes, on the 
opportunity to get a leg up on the planning obligations of the first year of full-time teaching. 

Third Pmpo?? Finally, the professional and permanent certificates in Ohio, as in many other states 
requires post-baccalaureate academic work. By providing fifteen hours of post-baccalaureate work as part 
of the five year program graduates of the University of Cincinnati's secondary teacher education program 
will have a significant boost on the way toward this professional goal. 

Further, the summer of the fifth year provides students with the opportunity to complete the 
requirements for the middle level certincate in the State of Ohio. This summer experience, building on 
the foundation laid in the initial certification program and following the selected field and clinical 
experiences, will consist of two graduate level courses and results in the granting of an Ohio certificate 
lOr middle grades teaching. 

PRCGRAM COMPONENTS in EDUCATIONAL and PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

The Educational and Professional Studies of the secondary level teacher education program 
take place at three different times in a student's program: early, during year four and the first two quarters 
Of year five, and the capstone third quarter of year five. These studies will occur in university classrooms, 
campus clinicfil experiences, and field clinical experiences. Educational and professional study during 
the fourth year and the first two quarters of the fifth year will take place in Professional Blocks The 
Professional Block construct is an explicit attempt to juxtapose and integrate educational studies 
components and professional studies components of the teacher education program and to deliver 
instruction to pre-sen/ics teachers with the greatest impact and efflciency. The interrelations of these 
Block components could be organized into major thrusts such as the classroom as a social system, 
instructional planning and delivery, teaching specific content areas, etc. The time devoted to study durinq 
each quarter of the fourth year will be about four or five hours per week In a campus classroom plus 
additional time for campus clinical experiences. During Winter and Spring quarters especially, students 
will participate in a field clinical experience for about five hours each week. 

The exact distribution of time spent in study in each of the various educational and professional 
studies components and their stnjctured organization needs to be defined during the implementation of 
the program. Credit hour weightings have b een indicated to give some sense of the amount nf tim o 
students will be study and develop In the various aroflc rioariy th.ro ..^ ^^j^, imrlintionr for how 
faculty engage In the planning and delivery of Instruction within this model. Closer and more integrated 
cooperation will be necessary. More attention typically will need to be given to the coordination of the 
dellvefy of Individual pieces of Instmctlon. Faculty cohorts will need to be formed and meet on a regular 
basts. Time allotments will need to figured into faculty loads to allow for integrated planning sessions 
There will be additional freedom to schedule and sequence instruction. Campus classroom instruction 
will always parallel either campus or field clinical experiences. 

DeacrlDtlo n of Components: Educational Studly a 

Inlroductofy Ptyeholofly (or Undtrttanding th« (•arning proctM] (3 or 4 credits) [DiSCflETe COURSE] This course will be an 
.mr<KJurtory lavel paychology course offered by tha Psychology Departmar,t for r,on-miior. ur,der the guide nas of" J n Joeneral 
Educrton propoaa^^ n,la will not ba or,e quarter of the three quarter saquarice currarit^ offered ir, the Dapartmerrt of ptjchdojj 
wa are assuming that we can negotiate with tham for a course more suited to our needs but Uught by their faculty. Possible topics 
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for this coufM vmIII indudt: Ltftming and Ptretption, Mtmory and Cognition, Ptraonalityt Idtntity and Motrvation, Intelligenca 

Human Dt v topmtnt Cof Undtrtlmding Ltarntra] (4 crtditt) [DISCRETE COURSE] This courtt will prtttnt an rviaw of the 
origins and davDiopmtfit of bthaviora txttnding from tht prtnatal parlod through adolatotnca and maturity. Hig{ .ghtrJ topict 
include languagti phytioaJ, and aocial-tmotiontl, cognitiv#, and ptrtonaiity dtvttopmtm. 

Tht oourM It datlgntd to prtttnt practical information on how individualt grow t\n6 Itarn. Also, ths ttudant will bt providsd with 
sxtrclS4S txptritnctt that will tncouragt indtptndtnt probltm-toiving and dtcitiorvmaking. ft It not inttndtd to bt a *how-to* 
courst; although it It txptcttd that tht princlpitt addrtsstdi htrtin, will givt tht studtnt a sound basis for making sensible 
appllcttione In later professional situations. 

Topics that will be Included are: (1) principles and sslected theories associated with cognitive, sociaKemotional. language, 
personality, and physical development: (2) processes of development signKlcant milestones, and behaviors which are common to 
Infant child, and adoleecent development; (3) variations in human development specifically muKicuitural differences and 
developmental disruptions (e.g., divorce, handicapping conditional child abuse, etc.); (4) the integral role of the family in the 
development cycle; (5) a working familiarity with professional and lay publications/materials available in libraries and designated 
resource centers; '6) theoretical educational/learning concepts through class participation and through performance on tests, reports 
(written\oral) and/or other assigned projects; (7) a personal and professional awareness of the significance of human development 
and growth as related to the school and social learning in the indivlduaL 

Claeeroom Learning (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] The goal of this component is to provide an introductory analysis of 
(earning issues In the context of classroom instruction and to provide opportunity, through discussion and writing, for students to 
examine their own conceptions of learning and classroom Instruction. 

Topics will include: (1) learning and instructional theory (cognitive constructivism and social interactional theories); (2) learning 
environments and communities (classroom managsment, psycho-social Issues): (3) modes of thought (verbal and analytical thinking, 
language etnictufe); (4) evaluation of learning (contextual and philosophical issues). 

Cultural Otverelty (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] This component will provide inf orrriation and theories on human relations that 
will assist the prospective teacher In working effectively with students regardleee of race, religion, sex. socioeconomic status, or 
exceptionality not requiring a full-time specialized education environment Ancner objective is to provide students, as prospective 
consumers and/of supporters of education, with perspectives for analyzing the contemporary conflicts and reconciliations that 
characterize much of the human relations In education. Topics will include the following: (1) the scope of inequalities including those 
related to race, gender, clase, etc.; (2) explanations of social inequalities wKh schools and society at large; study of social structural 
model as re^oted to various minority students, gender discrimination, special needs students; (3) instructional and organizational 
strategies fot i- vending human diversity In the schools. 

AdofMCtnt Dtvelppmtm (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] A component in the study of factors involved In the physical, 
behavioral, social^motlonal language, cognitive, and personailty development during adolescence. The influences of the family, 
the community, peerSi and the scuool/work experienw ill also be discussed. 

The student will be provided with exercises/experiences that will encourage Independent problem-solving and decision-making, it 
is not intended to be considered a 'how*to' course, although it is expected that the principles addressed herein will give the student 
asounJ basis for making sensible application In later professional situations. Topics will include: (1) principles. Issues, and selected 
theor^ee associated with cognitive, soclai^motional, language, personality and physical development in middle childhood and 
adolescence: (2) proceeaee of development significant milestones, and behaviors which are common to thie development period; 
(3) vviations In human development specifically multicultural differences and developmental dismptlons (e.g., divorce, handicapping 
conditione, eating dieorders, etc.); (4) the Integral role of the family in the developmental cycle. 

Indhridual Dhftralty (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] This component addresses the issue of human diversity, as it is reflected 
in varlatlona amor>g individuals in learning styles and developmental rates. Interactional styles, and accessing the environment 
through communicalkHi, mobility, vision and audition. The Impact of diversity on learning environments will be discussed grounded 
in the concept of maintaining students In the least restrictive environment Topics will include: (1) the impact of variations among 
individuals in learning styles and developmental rates, interactional styles, and accessing the environment through communication, 
mobility, vision and audition on human development; (2) how society historically and currently views and deals with variations in 
human development: (3) how society's historical and current view of variations in hurr in development are reflected in schooling; (4) 
how society's historical and current view of variations in human development * e reflected in individuals being identified as 
exceptional; (5) the teacher's role and responsibility in providing successful learnir. j environments and experiences for all children, 
including those who demonstrate variations in development 

Language and Communication (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] A component in the study of language learning in chik^/en and 
youth, including the factors influencing language development and use. Particular attention will be paid to the relationship of 
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languagt d«v#lopm#rt to IKtracy learning and claMrocm Interaction. Componant is linkad to tha field in activities and discusaion. 
Topica aft to Includa: (1) tht development of communlcativa and linguistic competence: (2) characteristics of conditions that result 
In variatione d eommunicaftJve and linguistic competence; (3) Impact of learning styles and context (Including social, cuKural. and 
physical) on language learning; (4) language as subject matter, i.e. texts, componenta which comprise texts (syntax, semantics, 
morphology, phonology/oithography) 

NtMMremMt and Eviiuatlon (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONEhiT] This component Is designed aa an Introductory course In 
measurement and evaluation deelgned to prepare ttudenta to understand the measurement and evaluation aspecta of teaching. The 
thvee primary objectivee of the component are to produce better educated "consumers* of educational measurement and evaluation 
materiak^; to introduce basic measurement concepts and techniques; to provide opportunWee for evaluating measurement data to 
make educational declalona. Topics include: (1) introduction to educational testa and testing; (2) norm-referenced measurement; 
(3) criteHon-rei^renced measurement; (4) evaluating educational testa: (5) statistical concepts for test evaluation; (6) reliability; (7) 
validity; (8) comparath/e (^tta; (9) test bias: aaoessment and improvement; (10) test deeigi^ (1 1) teat construction. The component 
will be conducted In a workshop and seminar format Moat sessions will be devoted to working through simulated problems using 
measurement materials and daU In small groups. Additionally there will be discu sion of the problem vignettes and relevan; 
measurement ooncepte or techniques. For several exercises a simulation of classroom testing reports and related materiaia will be 
used. 

Additionally, topics concerning test construction would be developed In conjunction with the Professional Studies Block 
componenta of 'Instructional Planning/ 'Instructional Management,' and 'Special Methods.* Topics would Include the development 
of teaoher-made testa, test item analysis, and the development of avaiuatlon plana for coursee., 

Schooling and Teaching (3 credits) [GRADUATE DISCRETE COURSE] The purpose of this course is to provide an introduction 
to the political, economic, and social conditions affecting the profession of teaching, and the political and economic factors 
determining the curriculum and methods of instruction. Topics will include: (1) the goals of American education; (2) the profession 
of teaching; (3) the influence of educational policies on teaching; (4) the development ofthe public school curriculum; (5) institutional 
factore affecting the curriculum; (6) the political context of teaching. 

Olecoura« of Eduoation (3 credito) [GRADUATE DISCRETE COURSE TAUGHT JOINTLY IN EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES] 

N.B.: The deecription below neede to be modified from that presented by Educational Foundations to correspond more closely to 
the eeoondary faculty's Intention for the course. Modifications should focus the course more on profeseional values and ethical issues 
in the context of a profession which draws its specialized knowledge from a variety of intellectual, academic, and practical sources. 
Furthemiore, while histoHcal ties are often valuable, the focus should be on considering and sharpening capacities to panicipate In 
the kinda of professional discourse and debate that will characterize their future lives aa profeaaionala. 

The course neede to recognize and communicate the idea that teachers do more than simply engage in a particular sort 
of work. Teachere also enter a tradition of knowledge and understandings. This tradition might be considered aa a long 
conversation; one which begins with Greek understandlnga and carries on in various forms, to the present, ft Is. to use contemporsfy 
terminology, a distinctive discourse, on which deflres the object of educational knowledge. The course has two objects: (a) to 
familiarize studenta witti some major elements of educational discourse (I.e.. the vocabulary of their own profession) as they appear 
in claaeical and recently Inftuentlai literature of education, and (b) to identify a number of contemporary themes and problems in 
educational practice, show their historical development, and plot out future alternatives. 

Uvea of Ado l eaca n t a (3 credits) [GRADUATE DISCRETE COURSE] This course, possibly employing a case study approach, will 
cap earlier academic and clinical experiences relating to human development and adolescent psychology by focussing on the lives 
of pr#-adoleecent and adolescent children. The academic underpinnings to the course will be drawn from sociology, demography, 
psychology, and anthropology and the professional fields of Individual and family counseling and. p^rhapa. social work. If the two 
coursee 'Diecoureo c( Education.* and 'Schooling and Teaching" address the social and institutional context of teachers as 
profeaalonaia, tiila courao will afford a high-level exposure to the societal, family, and peer contexts of secondary school students. 

Description of Components: Pfcfesslonal Studlea 

Unking Seminar (1 credit) [DISCRETE COURSE] During the spring quarter of their first year secondary students will participate 
in a one credit-hour Linking Seminar whose purpose is to provide an overview of the professional preparation program (advance 
organizers) In relation to prospective professional role. A limited number of key concepts will be approached through reading and 
close discussion. In addition to addressing those concepts a key purpose of the seminar is to communicate the overall design and 
rationale for the secondary teacher education program. 

Unking Seminar - Tutoflng (1 credit) [DISCRETE COURSE AND FIELD CLINICAL EXPERIENCE] One of the purposee of an early 
clinical experience Is for ttie student to begin the transition from student to teacher. UC students will apply to middle schools 
(perhape high schools, too?) for tutoring positions so that they may begin tiieir teaching exploratlona In a one-one situation. This 
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will •n«b)« UC ttudtnti tc< Mplort such thing* at their content area, whtt ft la ilka to work with ohildran and adolasoentt in an 
instructional Mtting, how peopla laam, taehniquaa that taam to work aa wall aa thOM that do not. ate. During this exploratory phase 
UC atudanta will not hava to ba concerned about diaclpllne problems or transitions which seem to be a part of whole group 
inatruction. This In-achool exparienee will ba moderated by on«campus linking saminani. 

School and Subjoot Curricuia (4 credits) [DISCRETE COURSE] At the end of the third year the concept of curriculum will be 
Introduced m a key organizing principle in the definition of teacher rote. The understanding of curriculum needs to be developed 
f.ttwo lavela. One level covera conceptuali7»tions of K-12 curriculums aa alternative ideaa, baaed on differing values ai.J rationales, 
about what should ba taught to studenta. u^arner capacity, prior experience and accomplishment, and context are important to the 
development of curricula aa are beliefs about the nature of current and future aociety. The second level of Importance, especially 
in secondary education, le knowledge of the curriculum designs and rationales within the profesaionai cutture of one's teaching field 
(e.g.. National Council of Teachers of English. .,.of Social Studlea. etc.). Reflecting the obvious juncture on such mattera between 
the profeeeional conceme of Education faculty and the disciplinary orientation of subject matter faculty in Arte «.nd Science, parts of 
the coureo would be taught collaboratively, drawing from the secondary education faculty aa wail aa from A&S faculty representing 
the subject matter disclpllnaa. 

This course will address issues of content to be taught In schools of the twenty-first century end how best to organize it 
Because atudenta will have spent 2-2/3 years studying themes from general education and the particular discipline of their acaoemlc 
major, they should be well prepr^red to begin to learn about curriculum decision making. The curriculum component prepares 
studente for a major theme of year four: instructional models and tactics. Knowledge of a discipline and of curricular design provide 
a basis for learning about models of instruction. A last point related to sequence concerns the level of depth and detail of this course. 
It is Intended to be a sophisticated introduction to the intensive work of professional preparation of the last two years of the program. 
It will provide important advance organizers to help students begin to think about curricular questions and perceive relations between 
curriculum, instruction, learnera and their contexts, and professional role. 

Inatruetlonai Pfannlng (3 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] Instructional Planning establishes a framework for providing meaningful 
instruction in secondary classrooms. Designed for pre-sen/ice teachers, the major components of thia component include: 

1- A pianning component to enable students to acquire and refine basic planning skills that undergird instruction: 

2. An instmctlonal design component to familiarize atudenta with the relationship between Information processing theory 
and the characteristics of informstlon prncessing teaching models and to prepare studenta to recognize, design. 
Implement, and analyze lessons using deductive and inductive instructional sequencet and models; 

3* An instructional content component to enhance studenta understanding of three baaic types of content - facts, 
concepta, and generalizations or principles and their interrelationships in a curriculum and the roles each plays 
In cognitive instruction: 

4. A teaching skills component to provide opportunities for students to gain experience in teaching and analyzing 
deductive and Inductive model lessone using a micro-teaching format: and, 

5* An instructional management component to emphasize the relationships between instruction and student behavior 
for creating and maintaining an effective and efficient learning environment. 

Lesson Plans: Preparation of a lesaon plan for each of the following modela: (t) Deductive Model, (2) Inductive Model, and (3) 
Integrath/a Model. Studenta will follow the lesson plan format that will provided for each lesaon model. The first two lesson plans 
may be t>aaed on the micro-teaching lesaone. 

Unit Outtina and Concept Map: Studenta eefect a chapter or unit from a secondary textbook in their ceniflcatlon area and prepare 
an outiina oftha major content iteme contained in it. Using this as a base, students organize the content conceptually and identify ing 
hierarchlcai ralationahlpa between concepta and generalizations. 

Inatruotloral Taohnolofly (4 crediu) [BLOCK COMPONENT] The goal of this component is to introduce pro-sen/ice teachers to 
the ideaa, skills, hardware, and software associated with technologies used for instruction nnd to insure teacher competency in the 
use of various Instructional technologies. Topics include: (1) definitions of technology (general, educational, instructional); (2) 
learning theories and practices associated with instructional technology; (3) design of mediated instruction. (4) use, selection, 
evaluation, production of instructional media and materials; (5) evaluation of instructional technology beyond learning (social, cultural, 
ecological, ethical problems wHh technology). 

Seminara will be arranged to evaluate and synthesize modules of work completed In areas of special methods, 
meaaurement and evaluation, instructional pianning. cuttural and individual diverarty. and language and communication. Thia 
specialized set of modules will be designed in coordination with other faculty responsible for these clasaae. Assistance with work 
in the computer laboratory and evaluation will be the responsibility of the Instructional Technology faculty. In addition, each student 
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55I!!SL!S5??iu"L*^^ M«h«n«tte«, RMdIng, Seitne*. Seei«i StudiM, Forttgn Languag*) (4 cradKs) fBLOCK 
COMPONENT] Thi^aoomponart (aetualFy six diffarant cmponanta) that addraaaattha Initruetldnal mathods and curriculum issuaa 
thai ar« tpaeme to th« aeMainio araa of cartificatlon. Each acadamlo cartlfication vaa haa apacial knowladgaa, tkiils and valuaa 
that na^ 0 ba dav«iop«i with atudanta. It la within thaaa spaciai mathoda compenanta that thasa araaa of profa..ionai atudi ti" 
piaca. TWa eomponam naada to ba taught in the contaxt of campua and fiaid clinical axpariancaa. 

Tawjhlfig RMdino. Writing, and Study Skill* (3 cradita) (BLOCK COMPONENT) Ltnguaga ia usad to laarn. Tha ability to raad 
and rrita va aaawitlal to atudanta' auccaaaful atudy in tha contant araaa. Thit componant pro'/idaa taachars with tha skiiia to halp 
atudanta In thair contant claaarooma to laarn affaettvaly from print matariala, to uta writing compatantly in communicatina thair 
cognlth^a. craativa, and affacth/o tcnowiadga; and to davalop atrataglaa proficiantiy to bacoma Indapandant laarnara. 

Contant araataaohara naad to know how atudanta davalop in undaraUnding and using languaga; hew raadara craata and discovar 
maarHng from print, and monitor thair comorahantion: tha procasMa and alamanta involvad In writing and »• impact on thinklna- 
and tha major hiatorical and currant rasaarch ralatad to araaa of raading and writing in thair contant 

Taachara of ttia contant subjaota must ba abia to halp atudanta to usa writtan languaga to improva thair iaaming; to uaa a variety of 
affactivo raading and writing instnjctlonal atrataglaa appropriata to divarsa cuHural and laarning ability groups and individuals- to 
gufda atudant. in axpariancing and improving their processes of reading and writing for personal, social and academic needs' to 
t'he Mnte!ureaa objectives, strategies and materials appropriate for incorporating reading, writing, and learning skills into 

'li"'?!?, "W? ""'^^'y «' * •««"tion; 

iuSTiJ. . m"?."*' '•"8"«9«/*«'««« student; demonstrate a willingness to seek a match between 

Jrilloai? curriculum objectives, methods, and materials: and demonstrate a willingness to encourage students to respond 

!ro'IIf!!iIS'?J!!l^^^ Inttructionalmanagementhaaavariatyofconnotatlonaandfachera 
tc^ldS^^JlS! H*^"?!!' ' c'wrooms. Qanerally, tha goaie of instructional management ara aimed 

wclatlzation and democratic principlaa. There ara a number of steps and procadurea that can ba take.i in cdar 
"•"•O*"^"* approachea cluster around several psychological and philosophical perspectives. UHlmataly. 
teaohara naad to ba In control of tha learning environment and of student bahavior so that laarning In safety can take place. Also 
taachara naad to act within tha broader context of schools and tha home life ttudenta. 

««'"P«"!"t to develop understandings of instructional management and mora importantly to 
develop akiila of claaaroom management The instructional activKlas will include claasroom inatnjction. oampua clinical axpariancaa 

r„rfiMS .1? IJJf!!'"'^*'" ^ '"'•^'"^ P""^"'« management skills in controlled srtuaflona. 

and field cllnieai expariancea where our students will obaan/e. diacover. and implement affective inatructional management akiila. 

School Of g«nlatk>n and ProfMOlonal Collaboration (2 credits) [BLOCK COMPONENT] The following material Is a placeholder 

IJT™?.^*"r ' ""^ ^'''"^ P^P*'"' P'^P"*'* Support tor Student Development Local Group.' 

«a purpoaa la to provide • basta, along with the discrete master-level course. Lives of Adolescents, for further negotiation on specifics. 

A major emphaaia of tha Holmea inttiativa haa. from its inception, been on developing collaborative, crosa-disciplinarv 
t"chera to become effective in the coilaborativa process for solving complex problems requiree that they be 
provided spec o learning expariancee designed to make them aware of the areas of expertise and functions of the various auppoJ 
staff aa wall aa to teach the akilie Involved in cooperative collaboration. suppon 

. ^ P^""" »P«eified as: (a) study of the work of school and community professionals in relation 

h*irrft.«^L l!II!5r', l!"'* P'*""""* •P*""* Populatlona. e.g. urban poor, 

handicapped, minority, (c) caae atudy in conaultation with students from Health and Nutrition, Counaeling. School Psychology and 
Social Woric. (d) opportunity to participate on profeasional teams involved in problem assessment and inten/ention. and (e) p7.ctice 
recognizing and responding to atudanta' probleme in one's own classroom. pr.wuc- 

Eduction! ^mllr.r'**^'^!!)'*'* ''•P'rtments-School Psychology & Counseling. Educational Administration and Special 
Educatiorv. will be ab^e to work wrth pre-sen/ice teachers in the development of collaboration skills, developing increased awareness 
of the various adjustment problema faced by children and youth and in the application of these knowledge and skills to actual case 
aituationa from the atudanta' field expariencea via case studies. 

The range of problema impacting atudanta today repreaenta a formidable challenge to taachara and other profeesionala 
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in th« schools. To bsllsvs thtt s tssehsr esn bo concsrnsd or.ly sbout initructlon without taking into account ths num jrous scologicai 
factors that also influanca tha abiiity of studants to banafrt from aducation ia misguidad. Major sociai and adjuitmont probiams 
confrentad by ehildran and youth suoh aa sutMtanea abusa, taanaga pragnancy. ^dant suieida, ehiid abuss and nagiact physicai 
and intailactual diaabiiitiaa, and tha davaiopmant of mantaity haaHhy. produotiva iKaatylas raprasam vary raai iasuss in tha livas of 
many of today's studanta. Taachars must ba familiar with such problems and tha ways In which thay can influanca thair studsnts. 
Fuftharmcra, taachara muat ba familiar wHh stratagias that can ba amployad to pravant or to raspond positivsly to such issuss in tha 
schools. 

Ths primary purpoaaa of this proposad eurricular componant a;a (1) to provida futura taachars with knowlsdgs ancf skills that will 
snabia tham to raspond affsctivsty to studsnt-rsiatad eoncarns in ths schools through small group collaborativa problam solving 
mathoda with pupil parsonnsi and administrativa parsonnai. (2) to famlliariza futura taachars with major social and adjustmsnt 
probiams that impact chitdrsn and youth in tha schools, (3) to provids f uturs tsaehars with tha opportunity to apply thair knowladga 
of thoaa aocial probiams and thair skills in coiiaboratJva problam solving In davaioping pravantlva or intarvantlon progiams in ths 
school satUng. and (4) to acquaint futura taachars with ths ruiss and axpartisa of non-tsaching aducationai parsonnsi and tha 
collaborativa procas oaa nacassary for affact^a aducationai intan/antions. 

Pr#-Ta«chlng AaaoclataExpari«nca (2crsdlts) [CAMPUS CLINICAL EXPERIENCE] Studsnts will have thraa pear teaching campus 
clinical axparlancaa, as wsll as a variety of other clinical axpcnancas that require students to plan instruction, analyze cass studies 
of instruction, and evaluate the quality of instruction. Each student will be vidaotapad, thus psrmitting students to view and analyze 
their own teaching. 

A sscond micro*tsaching axpertence will add another dimension - a formal critique of a student's teaching by a graduate teaching 
assistant Studanta will ba part of a peer team for the analy&is phase of the third micro-teaching experience. During this phase, 
students will analyze their own teaching performance and that of two vthers. 

Micro-teaching Session #1 : Peer teach the meaning of a word or idea that is of spsciai significance in the student's content 
cartifioation area. Requirements include preparing a lesson plan, teaching the lesson, viewing the videotape of your lesson, and 
completing tha self-analysia form. 

Micro-teaching Session #2: Peer teach a concept or generalization using the deductive model, Raquirements include preparing 
a lesson plan, teaching tha lesson, viewing tha videotapa of the lesson and completing the self-analysis form, and having the leason 
analyzed and debriefed by a graduate teaching assistant 

Micro-teaching Session #3: Pear teach a concept or generalization using the inductive model. Raquirements include preparing a 
leason plan, teaching tha lesson, viewing the videotapa of ycur lesson and completing the setf-anatysis form, viewing the videotapes 
of two other paars and completing the analysis form for sach, and meeting with two other class mambars to provide and receive 
feadback. 

TaachingAaaeelataExpaflanca (4 credits) [FIELD CUNICAL EXPERIENCE] The purposa of the field based clinical experiences 
during tha fourth year Is to provida opportunities for future teachers (interns) to practice skills. Typical activrtles might include 
presenting information, doing a demonstration, leading a discussion, introducing a laboratory activity or field trip, reviewing homework 
or other assignmsnta. handing back testa and reviewing them with studsnts. introducing/showirg a film or slide pressntation. or any 
other 'singular' instmctional activity. Inltiaity. studants will be in front of the class for ralativel> short periods of time, perhaps 15 to 
20 minutes, which should eliminate most discipline problems. As skills and confidence increase, the field experienca student should 
ba responsibia for longer segments of time and for tranaitiona from one typa of activity to another. 

Teaching aaaociates should engage in saveral kinds of activities with student In different settings and at different grade 
lavels. They should plan and deliver thoaa parts of ths Issson for which thay have responsibility, although the cooperating teacher 
I lay reaen^^ the right to approve the plans bafore they are tried. Students should rsfiact upon thsir experiences and discuss thsm 
' ^tih the cooparating teacher and univeraity suparviaor. 

Collage of Education faculty should discuss instructional efforts with interns and assure that ideas pressntsd during 
university coursas are being applied during these experiences. Questions like. "What did you do?'. "What was the result?', *Why did 
you dscide to use that approach?' and "What might you have done that would have been more effective?* should be discussed. A 
college faculty membar will work clossly with ths cooperating teacher to assure that studsnts were progressing on schedule. If 
requsstad by the cooparating teacher, a UC faculty member will obsen/e the teaching associate (this would bs in situations where 
the cooparating teacher parcarved problems). 

Cooparating teachers will provide assistance to the teaching associate student during tha planning of specific activities, 
provide feedback to the student on the strength and weaknessss of tha 'mint-lesson,' and determine with the student when it is 
appropriate fof the intern to assume fespci^slbiilty for longsr time segments and for transitions from one activity to another. The 
cooperating teacher will provide some sort of summatlve evaluation of the qualifications of tha intern to progreas through tha program. 
Criteria for judging teaching associates will include; mastery of content ability to manage students, ability to present information, 
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Attitude toward teaching, self-confidence mastery of a range of instructional skills, dependability, etc. 



Internship I • Opening of School Experience (3 credits) [FIELD CLINICAL EXPERIENCE AND SEMINAR] This field clinical 
experience will be about two weeks In duration, beginning the first day school opens (or day preceding it), at Professional 
Devslopment School sites. Responsibility for guidance, instruction, and supen/islon will be given to Profenslonai Davslopment School 
teachers who have been granted adjunct status (also permits tnltial relationships to develop). Students will be provided with a packet 
of guidelines and activities to observe or accomplish (e.g , sotting up the classroom, establishing rules and procedures, initial 
instructional strategies, clarification of teacher, school, and district policies/ procedures influences). Students will need to observe 
several teachers, including some in the same subject, some In different subjects, and some at different grade levels. PDS teachers 
will provide debriefing on organizing classrooms and getting ready instructionally (e.g., starting with success, bulletin board 
philosophy). The experience may include a "truths and myths' component focusing on teaching in urban or suburban schools. 

internship II - Internship (9 credits) [FIELD CLINICAL BCPERIENCE], internship III • Residency BETTER NAME NEEDED (12 
credits) [FIELD CLINICAL EXPERIENCE] The pattern of involvement In the schools during the internship and residency quarters 
might follow one of three possible organizations. The best pattern still needs to be Identified. One pattern would be that during the 
first five weeks, teach one to two classes in the morning and take on*campus classes in the afternoon. During the second five weeks, 
teaching responsibilities would be increased and studer .t teachers would remain in school all day, gradually assuming the full range 
of teaching responsibilities. There would be no on-campus classss. This pattern would be repeated at a new field site during Winter 
quarter. 

A second possible pattern would b&to spend the firrt week in an on-campus seminar addressing types of student teaching settings, 
pre*'<nowledge about schooling, content, management, etc. Then spend weeks two and three in school all day, assuming gradual 
responsibility for the team teaching of one to two classes. Then spend the next six weeks in school, all day, gradually assuming 
shared responsibilities for the full teaching sched'ile. A pull-out system could be used, freeing student for one full day approximately 
every five to seven days. This time could be spent receiving on-campus instruction, guidance, etc. Week ten would be spent on- 
campus for instruction and guided reflection. This is a highly supportive, collaborative model. The clear expectation is that the 
student teacher and the cooperating teacher will share instructional responsibilities In a team teaching mode. The cooperating teacher 
functions as a mentor. 

Curriculum Portfolio (6 credits) [GRADUATE DISCRETE COURSE] Our own evaluation studies have reinforced the conclusions 
reported by numerous others: the first yea^ of teaching especially is enormously demanding. Induction programs are one response 
to this reality. Another would be assuring nut graduates of teacher preparation programs leave with a reasonable currlcular portfolio 
in hand. 

Accordingly, our proposal cal's for a major inquiry project called for in the Holmes patterns (52). Following on the heels 
of successful clinical experiences in internships I. II, and III, the purpose of the practlcum will be to cycle back on earlier work in 
instructional planning and. working in cohort groups and with mentoring assistance of program faculty, undertake to develop as rich 
and extensive a curriculum portfolio as the six-credit-hour one quarter permits. Students will be encouraged to build plans and 
materials that are likely to be eniployed at some time in the future and to develop a portfolio that represents their professional 
knowledge and skills. In that way. some relief would be provided by this particular practlcum's work during the first year of teaching. 
This practlcum, too. will be a capstone experience as well, so It sen/es the second purpose as described above, but its primary benefit 
will be capitalizing, under peer and professor eyes, on an opportunity to plan curricula. 



THE DESIGN PROCESS 

The process of designing, approving, and implementing the Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher 
Education has been complex and protracted. The deliberations and actions of the faculty and the 
eventual institutional commitment can be better understood within the context of the work undertaken. 
The University of Cincinnati, College of Education has 95 full time faculty members and four 
administrators. The College is dividp- ' into seven departments: Early Childhood and Special Education, 
Educational Administration, Educatioi lal Foundations, School Health and Counseling, Health and Nutrition, 
Criminal Justice, Curriculum and Instruction. The elementary and secondary teacher education programs 
are components of the C&l Department. The University Is located in the heart of the city of Cincinnati. 
The city is in turn surrounded by more affluent suburbs, with a total population of about a million and a 
half. 
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As the teacher education programs began discussions around the national Holmes agenda, new 
state certification requirements had to be met which affected the number of courses required for a content 
area for elementary majors. Several other coursi*? were revised at that time to improve the portfolio 
presented for state approval. Also, beginning In about 1987 we experience a dramatic rise in enrollments 
in the elementary and secondary programs over which we did not initially have control. These programs 
had been staffed and other resources provided to support about 120 elementary students and 50 
secondary students. The press of students pushed the student population to 160 elementary and 65 
secondary students. 

The process of redesigning programs was started under Dean Hendrik Gideonse in the autumn 
of 1985. In the autumn of 1986 Dean Lonnie Wagstaff continued with the efforts. Acting Dean Nancy 
Evers during the interim period from July 1989 until the present Dean, Louis Castenell, came to the 
College in January of 1990. All through the design process the faculty who were most heavily involved 
continually changed. Typically any one faculty member served in this capacity for perhaps a year before 
voluntarily stepping aside to be replaced by another volunteer. During the last year and a half virtually 
all teacher education faculty were heavily involved. 

The College of Education and the University of Cincinnati accepted the invitation to become a 
charter member of the Holmes Group in the spring of 1986. By doing so the college agreed to pursue 
an examination of current teacher education programs and to initiate program changes within the broad 
framework provided by the Holmes initiatives. 

During the 1986-1987 academic year the faculty of the College decided to familiarize itself with 
the reform initiatives. To this end. Dr. Judith Lanier, Dean of Michigan State University's College of 
Education and Chair of the Holmes group addressed the faculty in November, 1986. Dr. Victor Rente!, 
Associate Dean of the College of Education at Ohio Stale and principal author of their reform plan, shared 
his perspectives and experiences with the college in December, 1986. In January of 1987 College faculty 
participated in the inaugural meeting of the Holmes Group institutions in Washington. D.C. At this meeting 
university educators, researchers, school teachers, and professional organization members met to present 
and discuss pertinent issues and to frame the future work of the consortium. In the spring of 1 987, faculty 
representatives participated in regional Holmes meetings to coordinate efforts of member institutions and 
to establish subcommittees to begin work in the areas of curriculum; evaluation and research; equity and 
excellence in education; and government relations and liaison. 

In August of 1 987 a task force was appointed by Dean Lonnie Wagstaff to address the conceptual 
work and initial response of the College to the reform initiatives. The planning task force was composed 
of faculty from each department in the College, College administrators, school administrators, and teacher 
representatives. 

The focus of the work of the Holmes Task Force was on the development of a conceptual 
framework for pursuing planning and implementation efforts in the college, not on proposing a master 
plan for teacher education program reform. The Task Force identified early in their work that faculty and 
student resistance to the reform initiatives at a number of Holmes institutions was due to the top-down, 
non-participatoiy nature of their planning process. They agreed, in response to these reactions that 
appear often in program development work, to two general working assi;mptions: (1) the planning work 
was to be one ot idea exploration, taking advantage of the window of opportunity provided by the reform 
initiatives, not to be approached as policy or program implementation relying solely on the Holmes or 
Carnegie reports. (2) Those responsible for and most affected by teacher education programs (faculty, 
students, school collaborators) should be most deeply involved in policy decisions and planning 
undertaken by the College. Guided by these assumptions the Task Force developed theoretical and 
process frameworks for the design work in the College. 
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For two years the Task Force worked to lay out their thoughts on tear! ler education. Task Force 
members met frequently with faculty from the departments and representatives from the schools to think 
about and record their ideas. These departmental groups were referred to as Mocal' groups. Two College 
wide votes occurred in the spring of 1988. In February the faculty voted to continue with the use of the 
•Pattern Language' process. In June the faculty endorsed the conception of a 'Holmes type' teacher 
education program for the College with the details to be developed. 

Beginning with an on-campus retreat in the autumn of 1988, almost all of \he teacher education 
faculty and some representatives from schools met initially bi-weekly to share conceptions of teacher 
education and attempt to configure a five-year integrated teacher education program. By the spring the 
local groups were meeting every Friday morning to discuss, argue, and attempt to come to agreements. 
Preliminary proposals were submitted to the Task Force in June of 1989 and the decision was made to 
let implementation to be delayed one year to the autumn of 1991. The autumn quarter of 1989 was filled 
with hectic and energetic meetings to hammer out final proposals by December 1989. The proposals 
were submitted for departmental cpproval, Academic Programs Committee approval, and finally College 
Senate approval. In March, 1990 the proposals were submitted to and e)cternai review committee of 
distinguished teacher educators. After this review the proposals were forwarded to the Provost along with 
a resource needs analysis for funding. Promise of substantial funding and other support came during 
the summer of 1 990. The 1 990-91 autumn quarter was filled with resource negotiations, strategic planning 
for (he renovation of the Teachers College building, and writing of state grant proposals for needed 
equipment During the winter quarter a new guiding and governance body was installed to replace the 
informal Task Force, called the Teacher Education Counsel. This official steering committee broadly 
represents the departments of the College and has heavy representation from the schools. 



PATTERN LANGUAGE 

Beginning in the Summer of 1983 and continuing to the present College faculty have been 
involved in proposing, discussing, and writiiig a set of patterns for teacher education that framed and 
operationalized the planning efforts. The current version of the Pattern Language, A Pattern Language 
for Teaching (September, 1989) contains 89 patterns. The patterns have been broadly grouped into a 
set of Coi;<^ge Core Patterns, which embody the overall mission and goals for teacher education In the 
College; outcomes for the programs categorized as Professional Ways of Knowing, Doing, and Being; 
Knowledge-Related activities for Professional Study and program Structures for their accomp'*shment; and 
Professional Practice Patterns describing Practice-Related Activities and Structures. This organization and 
specific pattern names are illustrated in Figure 4. 

Each pattern in A Pattern Language for Teaching follows the same general form. Firrt, a rationale 
for the pattern is proposed based on the nature of teaching practice, professional needs, theory and 
research, and College goals. This statement is followed by a prescriptive statement in bold print related 
to the general implementation of this pattern in the teacher education programs. Following this is a set 
of 'essential pattern indicators' describing more specific activities that would provide evidence for the 
existence of the pattern-in-use. The final section lists other major patterns to which this current pattern 
connects in a network-like fashion. 

The Pattern Language is an unfinished and ongoing effort. The current version does not 
adequately capture the intricacy and detail of the current proposals nor do the current proposals 
completely capture all of the goals and aspirations in the Pattern Language. The ^ alue of the Pattern 
Language has been its role as a place to attempt to capture and record our understandings and goals 
for our work. It is not functioning solely as a set criterion by which programs will be measured, but rather 
as an evolving set of images to guide and coordinate our work, which eventually will come to comprise 
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a set of standards for its cc iduct and assessment. At one level the Pattern Language constitutes a theory 
for our practice. At another level, it provides advice for practical implementation. 



ISSUES 

Throughout the planning process and continuing into the present there have been many instances of 
disagreement and conflict over issues philosophical orientation, substance, and procedure. There are 
wounds to be sure. Perhaps most have healed. The design process has been energetic and continues 
to be exhausting. The following list illustrates the nature of the 'discussions' that have taken place. 

• The Task Force was regarded with suspicion by departmental faculty. The locus of control 
of the elementary and secondary education programs seemed to be shifting out of the 
Curriculum and Instruction Department, 

• The use of Pattern Language was strained at times and full agreement difficult. There were 
major concerns about the patterns being used strictly to evaluate the proposals put forth 
when agreement was absent. 

• In the absence of agreement of on the details of specific courses a matrix of professional 
education course content was proposed (Figure 5) and eventually adopted for the secondary 
education proposal. Some faculty were not at all satisfied with this relatively vague approach 
and wanted detail course syllabi. 

• The School Psychology and Counseling faculty were late comers to the planning process, 
causing last minute revisions to proposals. 

• Conflict arose when all the Arts and Sciences and desired education courses needed to be 
fitted into five years, especially in the elementary program. 

• There were different perceptions of clinical and field experiences. Some resolution was 
obtained by thinking of these components as being used as exploratory, conceptual 
introductory, or application activities. 

• There was concern about the length of the programs discouraging student enrollment and 
discriminating against minority and poor students. 

• Turf battles raged over how much of the program would be 'owned' by the various 
department of the College. 

• Toward the end of the design process deadlines were established. The forcing of 'closure' 
was uncomfortable for some faculty while others wanted closure much earlier. 

• No one was ever too sure what a vote meant: Did we vote to implement? Did we vote to 
keep planning. What if we vote to implement but resources are not provided? 

• Extra resources would clearly be needed to implement the programs. But. why do all this 
planning without a promise of funding. But, the University could not fund vague ideas. 

There seems to be a happy ending though. The faculty are enthusiastic. Worst fears were U'^^ unded. 
Students are materializing. Resources are being provided. The work continues. 
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Inter III 3 

Pro Sem G 2 
Math (G) 3 
Sci (G) 3 
-..B.a.B...j 



sassrss 

0 

42 



* Credits counted in General Education 
•^Credits counted in Professional Study 



ED STUDY TOTA = 9 
PR STUDY TOTAL= 84 



PROGRAM TOTAL - 256 









A&S GEN EDUC 


CEN ED 


TOTAL « 


88 


Fr English 9 








Forgn Lang 15 








NatScience 15 








Math/CompS 9 








History 9 








Literature 6 


MAJOR 


TOTAL = 


75 


xBeh/Soc Sc 16 








Himanities 9 








88 



X 10 credits Ed St 
Part of Gei\ Ed 



ERIC 



27 



98 



CINCINMATl IMITIATIVE: SECOKOARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



B.S. Major 



General Ed 



Major Study 



Prof Study 



Elu tives 

OTR TOTALS 1 1 
YR TOTALS 



YEAR 1 




AUTUMN 


oc 


;ssssssss 


CSS 


Fr Eng 


3 


Science 


5 


Calc 


5 


Gen ^d 


3 



Fr Eng 
Science 
Calc 
Gen Ed 



QC {SPRING 

3 "Fr Eng 
Science 
Calc 
Gen Ed 



QC I SUMMER QC 

3 
5 
5 
3 



Link Setn 1 



YEAR 2 I 

AUTUMN QC juiNTER 
:sr&rsss5ssssssss=ssss 

Gon Ed 5 Gen Ed 
IntroPsyc 3 



llYEARS I I 

QC ISPRING QC [SUMMER QC ||aUTUMN QC JWINTER QC [SPRING 



QC SUMMER 



sssssssssss; 



OC 



Science 5 
Science 4 



[Link/Tut] 



Science 5 
Science 6 



Link/Tut 1 



Gen Ed 



Science S 
Science 6 



Gen Ed 



Science 
Science 



Gen Ed 
Hm Dev 



Science 3 
Science 5 



Gen Ed 



Science 
Science 



Curriculm 4 



16 



16 



17 



0 II 
49 



17 



17 



16 



0 
50 



16 i 17 i 



17 



0 

50 




SPRING QC SUMMER QC 



Major Study 



Prof Study 



Eleccivc$ 



Science 8 



Science 



Science 



•••••Plang»»In$tTech**SpMeth*»RdWrtSt» 
Learng ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Di versty ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Add Dev 
Lang 

Cnip Clinical'Fld Clinical-Fid Clinical 
********* 6 ********** ^ ********** ^ 

I 3 1 3 



BEGIN sen 3 »INTRNSHP 9 RESIONCY 10 
••**SM*Mgmt»lT»RUS»SO&PC* 
Learng ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Diversty ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Adol Dev ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
MeasEval ♦♦♦♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
* 6 6 



DiscrHd 


3 


Lives Ado I 


3 


Cur ri cum 




Portfol 


6 



CeN ED TOTAL = 94 



MAJOR TOTAL = 76 



PROF TOTAL » 76 



QTR TOTALS 
YR TOTALS 



0 
51 



ERIC 



17 I 17 I 17 I 

Figures Cincinnati Initiative: Secondary Teacher Education Progm 

?9 



18 



16 



15 



0 
49 



ELECT IVES = 6 



PROGRAM TOTAL - 249 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A&S GEN EDUC 



Fr English 9 
Forgn Lang 18 
NatSciencc 15 
Math/CoapS 9 
History 9 
Literature 6 
Beh/Soc Sc 15 
Hondnities 9 



90 



30 



COLLEGE CORE PATTERNS 



• 1* STUOV OF TEACHING 

• a. MULTICULTURAL FOCUS 

• 3* LIBERAL EDUCATION 

• 4* LIFE LONG LEA2U4ING 

• 5. URBAN MISSION 

• 6. INQUIRY ORIENTATION 
« 7. ACTION ORIENTATION 

« i. LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 

« 9. COHMUNXTY OF LEARNERS 

•10. PROFESSIONAL 0EVEU3PHENT 



OUTCOMES 

PROFESSIONAL WAYS TF Hypt'IMfi 

•11. PEDAGOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 

12. PEDAGOGICAL CONTENT KNOWLEDGE 

13. KNOWLEDGE OF LEARNERS 

14. KNOWLEDGE OF CONTEXTS 

15. KNOWLEDGE OF SELF 

16. CURRICULAR KNOWLEDGE 
«17. CONCEPTION OF TEACHING 



PR pFpSyip N ft L WAYS OF DOING 

•18. DESIGN 

19. PLAHNX' G INSTRUCTION 

20. SETTING GOALS 

21. INTEGRATING INSTRUCTION 

22. EVALUATING LEARNING 

23. DESIGNING LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 
•24. PERFORMANCE 

25. PRESENTING 

26. MODELING 

27. SCAFFOLDING 

28. DEMONSTRATING 

29. DISCUSSING 

30. LEARNING IN GROUPS 

31. MANAGING CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 

32. INTEGRATING INSTRUCTIONAL TEOirOLOGY 
•33. RFTLECTION 

•34. INQUIRY 

•35. WRITING 

•36. C0KMUN2CATING VERBALLY AND NON-VERBALLY 

•37. COLLABORATION 

•38. PROBLEM ASSESSMENT INTERVENTION 



PROFESSIOWAL WAYS OF BEING 
•39. TEACHING CHARACTER 

•40. EXPLICIT GOAl^, VALUES, AND ETHICS 

41. CONSCIENCE OF CRAFT 

42. COMMITMENT TO EACH STUDENT 

43. RESPECT FOR DIVERSITY 

44. SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 

45. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT ORIENTATION 



PROFESSIONAL STUDY PATTERNS 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE PATTERNS 



KN QWLEDGE-f 



TIVITIES 



KNOWLED<?K«REI«ATgP gTRVm'REg 



PRACTICE-R ELATED ACTIVITIES 



mm£L:fi£LAX£D.^RUim2fit& 



•4 6. STUDY OF SUBJECT MATTER 

•47. STUDY OF LEARNING 

•48. STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT 

•49. STUDY OF CULTURE AND SOCIETY 

•50. STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

•51. STUDY OF TEACHING PROFESSION 

•52. INQUIRY PROJECT 

•5 3. CASE STUDY 



•54 



•60, 
•61, 
•62. 
•63, 
•64. 
•65. 

•67. 
•68. 



FIVE-YEAR INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

55. GENERAL EDUCATION 

56. DISCIPLINARY MAJOR 

57. EDUCATIONAL STUblES 
SB. PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
59. GRADUATE STUDY 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 

PROGRAMMATIC CONCEPTIONS AND THEMES 
STUDENT COHORT 
UNKING SEMINAR 
CLINICAL EXPERIENCES 
FACULTY COHORT 

66. MULTIDISCIPLINARY TEACHING TEAM 
RECRUITMENT, ADMISSIONS. AND RETENTION 
STUDENT SERVICES CENTER 



• 81. 



•69. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
•70. APPRENTICE TEACHING 

71. CONSTRUCTING AND EVALUATING CURRICULA 

72. TEAM PLANNING AND TEACHING 

73. DEVELOPING PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

74. COMMUNICATING WITH FAMILIES 
•75. ANALYSIS OF TEACHING 

76. OBSERVATION OF TEACHING tag 
7?. CASE CONFERENCE Ago' 
•78. PROFESSIONAL INDUCTION 

79. EARLY PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION 

80. MENTORING 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPtlENT SCHOOL 
•82. SCHOOL-BASED FACULTY 
•83. MASTER TEACHER 
•84. PROFESSIONAL TEAM 
•85. TEACHING ASSOCIATE 
•66. TEACHING INTERN 

87. TEACHING RESIDENT 

PROFESSIONAL SEMINAR 

PROFESSIONAL PORTFOLIO 



Figure 4. Pattern Language for Teaching 
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SKCIAL NETttODS 


tlBTmCTiOmL MAMQ9CNT 


liSTIUCTIQML TECNMM.Q6V 










QJUMOQN LCMMIIIB 


Aut 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 




Aut 


20 


40 


CLMftriNMi Ififttn 


Win 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 




Win 


20 






Aut 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






Aut 


5 


5 


Canpuft Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


0 






Aut 


************************* 






M 






170 


Field Clinical 


yin 






♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


yin 


6S 




CUinmL DIVERSITY 


Aut 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






Aut 


7 


u 


Classroos Instn 


Win 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






yin 


7 






Aut 










Aut 


0 


0 


Caapua Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


0 






Aut 
















Field Clinical 


Uin 




♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


Uin 


20 














♦♦♦♦♦ 








aOQlESCEiT DCVELOraUIT 


Aut 










Aut 


5 


10 


Classroom instn 


Win 










Uin 


5 






Aut 










Aut 


0 


0 


Caopus Clinical 


urn 










Uin 


0 






Aut 




♦ MM 








CM 




Field Clinical 


Uin 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 






♦♦♦♦♦ 


Uin 


25 




IIBIVIMML DIVERSITY 


Aut 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






Aut 


6 


16 


Clataroom Instn 


uin 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






Uin 


8 




Aut 




♦♦♦♦♦ 






Aut 


5 


5 


Canfxjs Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


0 






Aut 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦^♦^ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 






^n 


Field Clinical 


Uin 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


Uin 


25 




IMWmr I ODMiHICATiaN Aut 










Aut 


0 


0 


Classroom Instn 


Uin 










Uin 


0 






Aut 










Aut 


(1 


0 


Canpus Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


u 






Aut 








♦♦♦^ 


AUI 


c 


in 


Field Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


5 




NEASURBCNT I EVAUMTIGN Aut 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 






Aut 


10 


20 


Classroom Instn 


Uin 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 






Uin 


10 




Aut 










Aut 


0 


0 


Canixfi Clinical 


Uin 










Uin 


0 






Aut 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 




Aut 


40 


80 


Field Clinical 


Uin 




♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


Uin 


40 


o ^ 

ERJC 




in 


46 


lO 


14 




100 





CLASSROON INSTRUCllON 
TOTAL AUT SO 
TOTAL UIN SO 



CAMPUS CLINICAL 
TOTAL AUT 10 
TOTAL WIN 0 



FIELD UINICAL 
TOTAL AUT 200 
TOTAL UIN 200 



SPECIAL NETH 

AUT 15 
UIN 15 



INSTRUCT L HANAGNNT 
AUT 23 
UIN 23 



INSSTRUCTL TECH 
AUT 5 
UIN 5 



SCH ORG i PROF COLLAB 
AUT 7 
UIN 7 



